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all 
We have before, in previous numbefs of our 


journal, called the attention of our agricultural 
readers to:the great saving of time and labour 
Which is to be effected by the substitution of the 
Oylindrical Corn Sheller for the old method of 
shelling corn by hand, and we are again remind- 
edof the great utility of this improvement by a 
letter from a large planter in Virginia, which 
states that he had had 800 bushels of corn shel- 
led in asingle day by oneof them. As this is 
the season for such labor, we have thought it not 
amiss to state this fact, in the hope that it will 
“prove beneficial to our country friends. 

Buckwheat Straw.—A Correspondent, who 
signs himself “A Young Farmer,” asks us whe- 
ther any use can be made of his Buckwheat 
tiraw? Our reply is, that itis better for milch- 
cows than the best timothy hay—that his cows 
will eat it with equal avidity,—that if it has not 
been exposed too long to the vicissitudes of the 
weather it will prove equally nutritious to them, 
that so far as the secretion of milk is concern- 
ed it is infinitety preferable to any hay or fod- 
der within. our knowledge, and that when cut 
tnd builed, or steamed, it makesa most acceptable 
tlopfor the cows. We willsay further, that the 
“old plan” of throwing this wholesome and nu- 
. ‘titious provender upon the dung-heap, or in the 
barn-yard, to be trampled under foot, should be a- 
bandoned, and that henceforth it should be per- 


mitted to assume its proper rank among the choi- 
test hay for neat nls 
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Mammoth Radish —Capt. R. B. A. Tate of 
Qheen Anne’s County, Md. recently presented 
theediter of the Centreville Times with a radish 


@FTuis publication is the successor of the Inte 





BAGA. 


last year raised froman acre of ground planted 
in Rutabaga, 1510 bushels of that fine rodt; 


experiment in the culture and use of this nutri-~ 
tious product of the earth. He tried the exper- 


To theone yoke heallowed two bushels of Ruta- 
baga in the same time that the other yoke consu- 
med a bushel of corn; and he is entirely satis- 
fied that two bushels of Ruta-baga is better than 
half that quantity of corn for working oxen or 
other neat stock. This experiment of Mr. Gor- 
don’s corresponds with most of those which 
have been made by other feeders in Europe, and 
in America. A prejudice exists against the cul- 
ture of the Ruta-baga in this country with many 
farmers; but why it should exist we know not, 
unless it be,x—1st. because te method of cultiva- 
tion is-different from the mode pursued generally 
with the other varieties of the turnip—2dly, be- 
cause among the first plans suggested, was that of 
transplantation by dibdling, a plan of culture too 
monstrous for the advocates of the'good old ways 
of their grand-fathers to even think of contempla- 
ting, much less acting upon. The truth is there 
is no mystery about the culture of the root. It 
may be successfully raised in the same manner 
of other turnips; but we believe the best way to 
cultivate either, is by drilling, whether regard be 
had to product or the saving of labor and manure. 
Mr. Gordon raised 1510 bushels from an aere, 
and for the purpose of feeding working oxen or 
other neat catile, proved that two bushels of this 
root is better than one of corn: now let us for ar- 
gument sake presume, it is as good, and that, in- 
stead of 1510 bushels being produced on an aese, 
500 bushels may, with proper manuring and eul- 
ture, be raised thereon. That this quantity may{ 
be raised we do not in the least doubt, and thus 


tion here, a8 to saving, but shall leave that to the 
farmer t@'do at his leisdte for himself. But we 


| @REAT PRODUCT AND USE OF RUTA 
Mr.. BR.’ Gordon in a commonication publish: 
ed in the Farmer and. Mechanic, states that he 


that he expended on it 80 days labor. But thie 
is not the most pleasing part of Mr. Gordon's 


iment of feeding two yoke of working oxen.—} 


believing, we will not stop to make the calcula-j 























will answet fut dhe feed of working oiens Aida 

see no porsible reason why it will not at wer" 
qizally well for working horsestlso. 
In England many distinguished: thie do thot 


it to them, with the addition of a little brad oPsome 
sort, and salt sprinkled over the roots cut into pit 
ces sufficiently small to be eatable by ‘tlie ani- 
mials, At first ft is said some horses will reject 
such feed; but after a few trials become not only” 
used to, but passidnately fond of it. The  dul- 
ture of this rodt does not require moré labde tian 
that of corn,and if ten or twenty times the 
can be grow: on the same space of g 
would ask those who are in the habitof sostains 
ing their cattle through the winter on corn, (o 


stop fora few minutes and calculate how much — 
they would save by substituting the Siar: : 
its place. 


ECONOMY OF PROVENDER, ” 
A subscriber in Frederick county, Md. or 
addressed to us the request contsitied iti the 
joined extract of a letter, we shall after giving j it. 
a place proceed to state our views upon the sub> 
ject to which he has called our attention: ..w 


“I nave a large stock of cattle, and to keep them 
in good condition during the winter and 
them through on the feed I have provided; wilt 
require it to be fed to the best possibleadvantage— 
My feed consists of corn fodder, hay, straw, rote 
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baga and turnips. Would it be travellin pm of 
your way to give us in an early number of 
paper a good plan of feeding, T havet tof 


getting a straw cuiter, and feeding proportions of 
hay or fodder and roots mixed, but my 
bors laugh at me and say it willbe expense 
nothing, as our old plan is best—however as I 
have 85 head of borned cattle to wititer, meng 
the old way it will require « large 

feed to keep them well, if you it pee 
pay one, I would get a straw cater and try your. 
plan of feeding.” 

In the first place, 80 far from considering ita 
“travelling out of ou way,” to reply toany que 
ties which our subscribers and other agricultuss 
ists aay deem proper to subtmit to us, we would 


reapectflty state chat it always imparts plewsare | 


i . 








a tian two feet Tong, and thick in propor- 
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would respectfully remark, that, if the rase-baga| t 
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seh 8 p ‘gs will hag Spd mn aah 
, pe of bis foed 
z Yo. ini ee ean thinias very brief 
lowe might say, “cut your long feed, as hay, 
raw, corn-stalks, blades, tops, and roots, of all 
i and steam them :”—but the gener- 
Coad inquiry which seems to pervade the 
of our correspondent and subscriber, im- 
| upon us the pleasing duty of indulging 
in detail with respéct to the manner 
os desired goal, and the advan- 
tage arising from cutting all long feed. 1n Eng- 
land nearly all the large stock-proprietors use 
their hay and straw only when cut, and many of 
them add the laborof steaming to that process, 
and find their interest in so doing. 1n this coun- 
“try also. we are happy to find that the “old plan” 
is falling into disuse by many of our most intelli- 
gent ‘egriculturists. 

_ Our correspondent says, that his neighbours 
laugh at him when he talks of getting a cutting 
box, and insist that the old plan is best. Our ad- 

. . view is, to let those laugh that win, and as a set 

' Off to their facetious dispositions, we would re- 
merk, that in Mexico where the wooden spade 
has been used for centuries, it would be more 
than a man’s life would be worth to attempt to 
introduce one made of iron ; but this imperturba- 
ble adherence to the prejudices of ages—this re- 
verénce, without wit or reason, for the customs 
of other days—does not prove that the better in- 
strument is not incomparably superior to the for- 
mer ; nor does it prove that the neighbors of our 
correspondent are right in adhering to the old 
fashioned way of wasting fully one-third of the 
long feed which they give to their cattle. 

Does any man doubt that one-third of all the 
lisy, fodder and tops, that are given to cattle are 
wasted ? If he do, let him goto the cow-yard, 

. and his doubts will be removed. But it may be 
snid—“What is not eaten is given to the dung 
heap.” True ; but then, io a period of scarcity, 
like the present, when there is no certainty that 
there will be a plentiful supply for either man or 
beast, the question should not be, “how much 
provender shall we give to the manure heap ?”— 
but as our correspondent impliedly puts the 
question—“how shall it be fed to the best, possi- 
ble advantage ?”—and in*despite of the “laugh” 

Of bis neighbors, we will reiterate the asser- 

tion—that’ by cutting his long provender he 

will save fully.one-third, nay, we will go fur- 

‘ther and say, that by steaming it when cut, 

he will save at least two-fifths, or in other words 

‘that thesame quantity which on the old plan| 
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condition generally. We are a great advocate 
for the aceumulatin of manure by every possi- 
ble process, consistent with the just and well ua- 
derstood principles of enlightened economy ; but 
although we have uniformly recommended the 
gathering of leaves and all sorts of refuse vegeta- 
ble matter, with a view of adding to the quantity 
which is made on a farm in the customary way, 
we hold it that the best alemlic for converting 
food into manure, is the stomach of the animal. 
Let any farmer go into his cow-yard or stable 
any morning in the week, and examine for him- 
self, and if he do not find that fully the amount 
of provender which had been given to his stock 
the over night, as assumed by us, has been wast- 
ed, then we will acknowledge our error. Let us 
see the effect of our plan. By cutting and 
steaming corn-stalks, corn tops, straw and all oth- 
er kinds of long feed, is not only rendered palat- 
able, easy of digestion, but every avenue of loss 
by waste is cut off. 

“Ah! but it is very laborious to cut so much 
provender!” we think we hear the advocates of 
the “old plan” ejaculate—and we fain would ask 
them, if they can tell us what is the amount of 
all this so much dreaded labor 2 And here we 
would further ask, to be permitted to answer the 
question ourself. A Cylindrical Straw-cutter, 
which will cost $30, propelled by hand power, 
will cut in a day from 300 to 500 bishels, accor- 
ding to the industry and physical capacity of the 
hand engaged in the labor,—so that with a proper 
economy of time all the cutting could be done by 
the hands when they could not do out-door 
work—thus taking away from the plan we re- 
commended, nearly all the difficulty, which, in 
the opinion of the advocates of the “old plan,” 
it is enveloped. 

To show the advantages which will result, we 
will subjoin Mr. Benjamin Hale’s account of the 
savings made by him in the use of Straw-cutters, 
employed to cut hay and straw as fodder for hor- 
ses. This gentleman was at the time proprietor 
of aline of stages running between Newbury- 
port and Boston. This statement was submitted 
by him to the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society, who were informed 
by Mr. Hale that he used no more grain from 
October, 1816, to April, 1817, than was used from 
April, 1816, toOctober, 1816. 

{Mr. Benjamin Hale’s account of the mange 
made 


by the use of Straw cutters, oyed 
to cut hay and straw as fodder for horse] . 


| The whole «amount of -hay 





would sustain three head of cattle, will support 


purchased 
from April 1; to Oct. 1, 1816, six 
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\ Gotta essa lait as tae 
‘was 82 tons, 4 cwt. 0 10. Ibs... 
which, at $25 per ton, was 


From Oct. 1, 1816, to April 1, 1817, : 0 00 
whole amount of hay and straw par- 
chased for, and cunsumed by the “ 
same number of horses, viz: Ee 

T. cwt. grs, lbs, 
Swaw, 16 18 $8 
Hay, 18 14 1 


cost, 
10 $160 28 
00 850 00 





$510 28 

Deduct amount on hand Api, 

1, 1817, 4 tons more than 

there was Oct. 1, 1816, at 
$25 per ton 


100 00 





410 9 


Saving by the straw-cutter at Newbu- 
ryport, $389.77 


Whole amount of hay used for the hor- 
ses of the Salem stage, 25 in num- 
ber, from April 1, to Oct. 1, 1816, 
viz: tons. cwt. qrs. lbs. 

22 0 0 0 

T. cwt. qrs. lbs. cost. 
Saw, 15 18 0 0 $187 80 
Hay, 215 0 0 81 00 
——— 268 8 

Saving in using chopped fodder five 
months 

RECAPITULATION. 

Saving in using the straw-cutter 9 months, viet 
At Newburyport, 4months, $389 77 
At Salem 5 $91 20 


$660 00 


$391 20 


Total saving in 9 months, $780 97 

Here is'a fact which is worth all the theories 
in the world; but the saving was not carried as 
far as itought and might have been; for if the 
grain fed had also been reduced to meal, fully one 
third of the quantity fed out during these wine 
months might have been saved, as it is an incon 
trovertible truth that two-thirds of the usual 
quantity of corn or oats fed in the unbroken 
grain will, when reduced to meal, answer a better 
purpose than when the whole quantity is given 
as before premised. 

The suggestion which our Correspondent 
makes of his intention of cutting his roots aft 
mixing them with his hay, fodder and straw whea 
cut, is an excellent one, and will render his food 
most acceptable indeed to his cattle. 

We hope he will not stop in merely cutli 
and mizing his long and root provender; but 
that he will carry his ehlightened experiment 





further, and submit his feed when thus 8 
to the action of steam. If he has no J 
let 


fixtures and. is indisposed to get them, 


prepare along box with a tight cover, and a 


“9 Y pouring on boiling water and pen 
iar he may, without much expense, 
hicheetf much of the advantages of of consti 
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While we e-nre 
> feed their horses with corn, 
should by all weaus‘cause it to be crushed in the 
ear,and thus render-the cod, as well as the kernel 
an estable substance : and sbould they apply the 
mass thus made to the action of steam, they will 
find that the same quantity of kernel and cob will 
answer for the feed of a horse as is now given of 


' the kernel alone. 





WINCHESTER MEASURE. 

The following on the subject of measures, we 
copy from the “ Southern Times,” published at 
Columbus, South Carolina, and although the case 
complained of is local, yet as the rules laid down 
by the writer to ascertain quantities, are plain and 
easily understood, and there are twelve out of 
the thirteen originals States, which still adhere to 
the Winchester measure, we insert the article un- 
der she belief that it will be found eminently use- 
fal to agriculturists generally. 

BUSHEL AND HALF BUSHEL. 


Sir :—Some time ago I bought in this town a 
half bushel measure branded S. B. 1835. It 
measured 11 inches and a quarter, in diameter, 
(inside measure) and 7 inches and three quarters 
in depth. It contained therefore 770 cubic inches 
and one third. But it ought to have contained 
1075 cubic inches, and was therefore more than 
one fourth deficient in size. 

To any person acquainted with figures this is 
plain. The area of a circle whose diameter is 
11} inches, is 99, 4 inches; which multiplied by 
1,16 is 770, 35. 

By express statutory enactment in all the old 
thirteen States, New York excepted, the dry 
measure bushe] is ‘o be eighteen inches and a 
Falf inside diameter, and eight inches deep; and 
it shall contain 2150, 42 cubic inches: hence the 
half bushel must contain by law 1075 cubic inch- 
es, whereas the half bushel in use in Columbia ac- 
cording to my specimen, contains but 770. 

I presume the store keepers buy and sell by 

same measure, so that they are out of the 
question: but it is surely a public grievance 
which the public authorities ought to rectify, if 
the inhabitants receive the bulk of 770 instead 
of 1075. Onght not the Intendant ‘and Town 
Council to put this to rights? They possess, | 
believe, a copper bushel, but for what pupose | 
know not. The matter complained of is surely 
Worth their attention. 

I have said that by the law of England, the 
oaly measure for corn and grain, was the Win- 
chester bushel of 18} inches in diameter b 
inches deep, containing 2150 cubic inches. he 
acts of Parliament enforcing the use of the Win- 
chester bushel, and prohibiting eyery other mea- 
sure for corn, are 22 Ch. 2, ch. 8, 22 and 23 Ch. 
2ch.12, In 4 term rep. 750 and 5 term rep. 
$58, it is Stes that no locab usage will justify 
the selling in by any other measure than. 
-The 


this ipo ge odd re | 












, but no off i r| Ree! . ‘ 
‘By Sec a el of Ae of oh Can 
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and 
State followed raul exampl 


April 8, 171@ the standard of ail measures used 


in Carolina is to be conformable to the measures | 


of England; and by Sect: 2; any person who 
shall keep or use any weights or measures than 
such as are marked by the public officer, shall 
forfeit ten pounds. The mark is directed to be 


és 


By act of Assembly “of South Carolina, 12th 
April, 1768, made perpetual by Section 1, of act 
of Assembly of 12th March, 1788, it is ordained 
that the bushel measure, the half bushel, peck 
and half peck, shall be made according to the 
standard of London, that is, the Winchester 
measure ordained by act of Parliament. Also, 
that each measure shall be made of cedar wood, 
neatly shaped, and handled with iron. 

The English Parliament in 1825, 5 Geo. 4 ch. 
74, altered all the old weights and measures of 
that Kingdom, and established what are called 
the imperial weights and measures. The old 
Winchester gallon (our legal gallon at this mo- 
ment for dry measure) contained 268, 8 inches, 
which multiplied by 8 gives 2150, 4 for the 
bushel. The imperial gallon now contains 277, 
274 cubic inches, and the imperial bushel 2218, 
192 cubic inches. But no State in the Union has 
adopted the imperial measure, or changed its old 
Winchester bushel of 2150 cubic inches, New 
York excepted. By act of Assembly of South 
Carolina, of 17th March, 1785, the several Jus- 
tices of the County Courts of this State, shall 
have full power and authority to regulate weights 
and measures within each of their respective ju- 
risdictions, and shall enforce the observance 
thereof under such penalties as are provided by 
law for tbat purpose. As the Circuit Judges 
have succeeded to the power and jurisdiction of 
the County Court Justices, application may be 
made to the Circuit Court by the Town authori- 
ties. Or, as every Corporation may make a by- 
law in harmony with and in support of the laws 
of the land, the Intendant and Town Council, I 
apprehend, may lawfully enforce the existing acts 
of Assembly by a by-law prescribing the most 
convenient means of doing so. 

The fiearest approximation to the legal con- 
tents of the Winchester bushel, will be a round 
measure 13 inches and one sixteenth of an inch 
inside diameter, and 8 inches deep. ‘This will 
be within about a cubic inch of 1075. 





i A BUYER. 
: From the Silk Manual. 
$|PROGRESS OF SILK CULTURE IN THIS 
. COUNTRY. 
The success which has so far general! id attend- 
ed the efforts that have been made 


who have taken hold of the work, 

earnest, to introduce the culture, and aor 
of Silk among us, certainly gives fair and encour- 
of ultimate and’ not very far dis- 


fv aed wae ta bee te? 


end their ph 


y ex rations. 
At Woburn a company mene ae censie d witl iene 
‘large plantation of Molbenien n der success 


cultivation. There are some others in this state, 
ped many at other States, all, as, far, as we ; 
earn, prospering remar' ‘ 
tion. We will not forget a mention the 
ticut Silk Company. By its liberal policy 
dreds of indigent persons, male and 

faught, free from e, in- the 
ing and spinning silk, and eagle: 
placed in comfortable situati 
days in industry, content and 


4 


otherwise might have lived in prey nid 


lence. . 

And individual. enterprise has been” 
powerful aid to advance the business. 
almost unaided and alone, for more than | ten years 
has been devoting his time and money for the’ 
interest of the cause. The venerable Da Lag 
of Philadelphia, and our patriotic Dearborn, have 
for a series of years, been investigating the. sub- 
ject, and laying the. result of their research’ 
the people. Whitmarsh of N 
splendid establishment is well known, is 
that had faith and embarked his fortunes int 
silk business, looking forward to the time when 
should assume a character and an for 
his remuneration, and well has he reaped. Adam 


chines; his Silk spinner and twister is well known 
and is probably the best in the country, “Mrs, 
Brooks is an adept ia the art of making rss 
silk, and weaving. We passed 
hour at her hospitable mansion a oY a eee since 
and were delighted with the specimens of her 
workmanship, which she unfolded for our exami- 
nation. Silk handkerchiefs, articles for v 
for dresses, of the finest texture, beautifal hose, 
and gloves, and sewing silk, which is 
sought for on account of its superior . it 
is Mrs. B’s. intention to manufacture ta 
ts of plush, &c. Her machinery is 
*We were hi hly gratified d bro tay at 
e were hig’ uring @ 
New Haven, toot Teme | in visiting the 
Mrs. A. M. Wharton, (late Reddie.) We had 
heard much of Mrs. W’s. success in the culture 
of silk and expected to be gratified in * aaa 
to her establishment, But we were 
tonished at the extent, and ee of a 
rangements. a 
is a cocoonery generous dimension, 
scmeges is Ot in the — te ate ing 


wut bbe 800,000, most in the’ last age, and 
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thineen States also, by express law have done 
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Brooks, of Scituate, has invented several ma- . 

















yore extensively. 
~ ‘We understand from Mr. D’B. that he has the 
st improved and best machinery for reeling the 
_gitk, Sc, . He says the soil in this neighborhood 
ly advantageous for raising the mulberry, 
and that there is no better location for carrying 
on the business extensively and profitably. 3 He 
wishes some of our enterprising citizens to form 
ompany for the purchase F tends. and. the 
ction of suitable buildings and convenience for 
ying on the business in the best and most pro- 
e manner; the company he would have so 
formed as to secure the interest of the stockhold- 
ers in the property, and the avails of business.— 
fe thinks he can.convinee any individual that it 
would be a very profitable investment of funds, 
We hope our citizens will not hesitate to afford 
> encouragement to an enterprise which 


Ge) to add wealth and importance to the 


~ Several hands find constant employ in gather- 
ing the leaves, and feeding the worms, all under 
the direction of M. Cha’s Du Bouchet, a gentle- 
n from France, well skilled in all the manipu- 
8 pertaining to Silk Culture, and the manu- 
of Silk. The arrangements do credit to 
. He has been eminently successful in bring- 
ing forward his worms, such a vast number of 
them, so ‘early, against all the disadvantage of a 
backward, and very unpropitious season. 
Mrs. W. has on her farm about 15,000 white 
trees, and on her grounds adjacent to 
mansion house about 5,000, with several 
“thousand of the Chinese or Morus Multicaulis 
























vith a great many others Mrs. W. has suffered 
ftom the gross impositions practi-ed in Canton, in 
the shipment of seeds to this country, purporting 
to. be what they are not—“true and genuine 
Morus Multicaulis Seed.” It is too bad that our 
@ntérprizing citizens are to be thus fooled with. 
It is of immense injury in the loss of ground, 
loss of time, disappointment, and loss of money, 
‘which, at from seventy-five to four hundred and 
dollars a pound forthe seed, is not a small 
t, 
_ Cannot some measures be adopted whereby a 
recurrence of this cheat may be avoided? 
Mrs. W. informed us that she will have seed 
S P iv from true stock, and which can be de- 
trees 


th 
yy Ne This is a gratifying fact. When 


gin to preduce seed in this country, 
We may wi 


certainty calculate u havin, 
’ Goel, to su & moderate ps a 7 
ks ban 
before 


and not be subject to the dishonest 
: to. ~ 
Thete are many others whose names are not 















alluded 





shown, however, to satisfy an ‘ine tlt te 0 foe} 
short yeers, the silk Santee in all its various 
branches wil! be second to none in the Union. 


GLEANINGS IN HUSBANDRY, AND ITEMS 
’. OF ECONOMY. 

BY THE EDITOR OF THE N. B. FARMER. 

On Preserving Vegetables.—The preservation 

of vegetables for future use is effected by destroy- 

ing or rendering dormant the principle of life, 


and by warding off, as far as practicable, the pro- 


gress of chemical decomposition. When vege- 
tables or fruits are gathered for use or preserva- 
tion, the air of the atmosphere which surrounds 
them is continually depriving them of carbon, and 
forming the carbonic acid gas. The water they 
contain, by its softening qualities weakens the 
affinity of their elements ; and heat produces the 
same effect by dilating their parts, and promoting 
the decomposing effect both of air and water. 
Hence drying in the sun or in ovens, is one of the 
most obvious modes of preserving vegetables for 
use as a food, or for other purposes, but not for 
growth if the drying process is carried so far as 
to destroy the principle of life in seeds, roots or 
sections of the shoots of ligenous (woody) plants. 
Potatoes, turnips, and other esculent roots may be 
preserved from autumn to the following summer, 
by burying them in perfectly dry soil which shall 
be at the same time at a temperature but a few 
degrees above the freezing point. Corn [grain] 
may be preserved many years by first drying it 
thoroughly in the sun, and burying it in dry cool 
pits, and enclusivg these so as effectually to ex- 
elude the atmospheric air. In a short time the air 
within is changed to carbonic acid gas, in which 
no animal will live, and in which, without the ad- 
dition of oxygen or atmospheric air, no plant or 
seed will vegetate. The corn is thus preserved 
from decomposition, from insects, vermin, and 
from vegetation, in a far more effectual manner 
than it can be in agranary. In this way the Ro- 
mans preserved their corn in chambers hewn out 
of dry rock, the Moors in the sides of hills, the 
Chinese at the present time in deep pits of dry 
soil, and the aboriginal natives of Africa, in earthen 
vessels hermetricaily sealed. The origin of these 
practices are all obvious imitations of what acci- 
dentally takes place in nature, from withered 
grassy tussocks to the hedgehog’s winter store ; 
and hence the origin of herb, seed and root rooms 
and cellars, and packing plants and seeds fur send- 
ing to a distance — Enc. of Agr. 


Jerusalem Artichoke-—This plant is in a pe- 
culiar manner fitted to grow under the shade. It 
can, therefore be cultivated in woods; and it is 
sometimes sown in England to show shelter for 
game; the plants being left to reproduce them- 
selves annually from tubers. 

Taking into account the hardy qualities of this 
plant, its prodactiveness and easy culture, it may 
be doubted whether it merits the universal ne- 
glect into which is has fallen. Granting its infe- 


Very | riority as an article of food to the plants now cul- 


tivated for peaceeneve ge — of some 
importance to een siete at can be so easil 
raised and on soils so win the ecale of fertility. 
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‘apply it with’ « common paint brush sh to: the 

joints of the bedstead, ing, &e. whére 

eee insects resort, and it will kill or expel 
em. : 


Warm water for Cows.—\t has been said that 
cows will give the more milk in cold weather, 
consequence of having water which they dae 
made a little warm. 


Method of preserving young trees fs ny 
injured by Hares or Rabbits—By William 
son, Esq. of Iberdeen, Kent, Eng. 
Hares, rabbits and rats have a natural anti 
to tar; but tar, though finid, contracts (when ex. 
posed to the sun and air for sometime) a great 
dryness, and very binding quality ; and if applied 
to trees in its natural state will occasion them t 
be bound. To remove the difficulties, tar is of 9 
strong a savor, that a small quantity mixed with 
other things in their nature loose and open, will 


give the whole mixture such a degree of its own 


taste and smell, as will prevent hares, &c. from 


touching what it is applied to. 
Take any quantity of tar, and six or seven times 
as much grease, stirring and mixing them h 
er; with this composition brush the stems of 
young trees, as high as the hares, &e. reach, and 
it will effectually prevent their being barked. | 
believe if a plantation of ash, (which they an 
very fond of,) were made in a rabbit warren, this 
mixture would certainly preserve it. These alk 
mals do great mischief amongst flowering shrubs, 
and are particularly fond of Spanish broom, Step 
pion Senna, and evergreen Cystissus. 1 havehad 
those shrubs eaten down to a stump, but as the 
mixture cannot well be applied to them, I have 
enclosed their branches with a new tar twinge, 
putting it several times round the shrub, whieh 
has had the desired effect. Tar twine by bei 
exposed to the air and rain, will lose its 
consequently must be renewed as occasion. te 
quires ; but the mixture is always to be prefemed 
where it can be useful. ‘ ; 


Note by the Editor of N. E. Farmer—ttis 
probable that the above mentioned composition 
would preserve young trees in nurseries from the 
depredation of mice, moles, &c., which are often 
fatal to young fruit trees, &c. in many parts of the 
United States. © 





[From the Saturday Courier.} 
CIDER. 
Messrs. Editors: Wishing to obtain some. ite 
formation on the subject of making Cider, I have 
been obliged to address you on the subject, 4 
hopes that you could procure. me a. recipe, 
the preservation of that beverage. If you cao 
send me one that will answer the purposéJ 
should be very thankful, besides paying for 
same. I wish you to answer this immediate 
and Jet me know what information you. can 
on the subject, and very much oblige your ffi 
and subscriber, in 
Steubenville, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1836. aa 
od ig 
Always desirous of obliging our comm 
friends, and thinking, besides, that the manner. 
making and preserving cider to the best ady: 
might be a subject of very general i 
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: lage they may possess in the way of 
improving and preserving liquors, and place so 
an estimate on the value of their partie- 
uler“art and mystery,” that the first cider mon- 
ger, to whoin we made application, actually had 
the modesty to ask us five hundred dollars for 
such information as we asked for. Ovr friend 
Kerrison, however, whose bottling establishment 
at the Exchange has Jong been ceiebrated for ci- 
der-of peculiar soundness and exquisite flavor, 
has in a spirit of liberality, for which our coun- 
try friends will no doubt feel greatly indebted to 
him, furnished us with the following recipe, 
in reply to our correspondent. 
In addition, we take the liberty of adding a 
few suggestions which may be of service. An 
jence! writer insists that the apples should 
always be picked by hand, and those that are un- 
soand should be thrown out, as well as those that 
have laid so long on the ground as to acquire an 
earthy taste, which is otherwise invariably impu- 
ted to the cider. The bruised and inferior ap- 
ples should be placed in a heap by themselves for 
making an inferior cider for vinegar. In pressing 
the pumice, hair-cloth should be used instead of 
swaw, as the straw, when heated, gives a disa- 
eable taste to the cider, and in running from 
the press, the cider should pass through a hair- 
sieve. 


Kerrison’s Recire ror Ciper. 

The following rules for preserving cider, will 
apply to good cider only, for you cannot preserve 
bad cider. Let it be made of good sound winter 
apples in cool weather, in the month of Novem- 
ber or December, and let no water be mixed with 
it. Put itinto clean hogsheads, (whiskey hogs- 
heads lately emptied are best) and keep it in a 
place invariably cool. Fermentation carries off 
the strength of the cider; therefore prevent it 
from fermenting as much as possible. When it 
exhibits a violent degree of fermentation, putina 
half gallon of 4th proof rectified apple whiskey ; 
if this does not stop it, put in another half gal- 
lon: the same quantity of pure French brandy 
will answer where it can be had. As soon as the 
fermentation. has subsided and the crude parti- 
cles settled down, rack it off into a clean hogshead. 
After this, the cider will undergo a partial fer- 
mentation; when it is observed to ferment, and 
after it has subsided, rack it off again as before. 
If the crude particles are allowed to remain in 
the hogshead, they will work up among the cider 
during every fermentation, and injure it. When 
it is being racked off, it should be allowed to run 
with force into a large tub, and pumped from the 
tub into the hogshead ;. this serves to break the 
cider, and is highly beneficial during the first 
and second racking. Every time it is racked, it 
must be bunged up tight, and the hogshead kept 
full; but during the fermentation, the bung should 
be left out. There are other methodsof refining 
and preserving cider, which are shorter and more 
certain, butcannot be pursued by farmers with 
advantage. The above method will be found to 
answer all domestic purposes. 


Soda for washing—This is one of the improve- 
mente of the day which any one may 
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into this countiy a year Or two si 

and so well has py eg, Mek Be that it hed 
been introduced very generally, with complete 
success. We published the recipe about a year 
since, but as we -have lately had several ica- 
tions for it, we again insert it, well knowing that 
the thanks we shall get of those who bave to toil 
hard at feast one day in the week, will amply re- 
pay us for our pains. 

In the first place put in the wash-kettle five 
gallons of soft water, add a pint and a half of soft 
soap, and two ounces of sub-carbonate of soda. 
[Some add to this half a gallon of lime-water, but 
most families now dispense with it.] 

The clothes should be put into clean water o- 
ver night ; and when the above mixture is at the 
boiling heat, put in the clothes, merely rubbing 
such parts with a little soap as are much soiled. 
Boit tem one hour. They are*then to be taken 
out and drained, robbed and rinsed in warm wa- 
ter, then in the indigo water as usual, and they are 
fit for drying. : 

They can be washed in this manner with a sa- 
ving of about half the soap commonly used, 
and of more than half the labor. Theexpense 
of the soda is only ninepence a pound, and may 
be found at the apothecaries. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
BY NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 
From an address before the Philadelphia sociely 


for promoting Agricultyre. 

If | have failed to prove that the pursuits of ag- 
riculture may be as lucrative as other employ- 
ments, it will be an easier task to vindicate their 
pleasure and their importance. | need not dwell 
on that retirement, one of the purest enjoyments 
of this life, and the best preparation for the fu- 
ture, on those healthy occupations, on that ealm- 
ness of mind, on that high spirii of manliness 
and independence,which naturally belong to that 
condition. These are attractions which must 
have deep rovts in tle haman heart, since they 
have in all times fascinated at once the imagina- 
tion, and won the judgment of men. But I may 
be allowed to say, that in this nation, agriculture 
is destined to attain its highest honors, and that 
the country life in America ought to possess pe- 
culiar attraction—the pure and splendid institu- 
tions of this people have embodied the highest 
dreams of those high spirits, who in other times 
and in other lands, have lamented or struggled 
against oppression ; they have realized the fine 
conceptions which speculative men have imagin- 
ed, which wise. men haye planned, or brave men 
vainly perished in attempting to establish. Influ- 
ence in reclaiming the lost. dignity of man, and in- 
spiring the loftiest feelings of personal indepen- 
dence, may be traced ig.every condition of our 
citizens; but as all objects are most distinct by 
insulation, their effects are. peculiarly obvious in 
the country. 

The American farmer is the exclusive, abso- 
Jute, uncontrolled proprietor of the soil. His 
tenure is not from government. ) government 
derives its power from him. Thereis above him 


nothing but God and the laws; no 
practice! sushority usurping ‘the pp MS cama 


ony * ae ts. The practice was introda- | 
















ean tell 
are directed to the common benefit of all. : 
mouttipiying the bounties of Providence in thi 
care of the inferior animals committed ‘fo his 
charge, he will find a ever varying and interestin 
employment, dignified by the union of simple anc 
foxes hospitality. His mes. 
pi 


ier interest by its influence over the 
liberty. ; . 

It may not be foretold to what’ » this 
country is destined, when its swelling populati 
its expanded territory, its daily complicating intel 
ests shalf awake the latent passions of men and 
reveal the vulnerable points of our institutions. 
But whenever these perils shall come, it? most 
steadfast security, its most firm reliance will be on 
that column of proprietors—the men of the 
soil and of the country; * ©*- © = * 
These men, powerful like their own foresta, may 
yet interpose between the factions of the countey, 
to heal, to defend, and to save. ic ka 
ON THE FEEDING AND MANGEMENT OF MILGB 

; cows. ‘ 

It is of great consequence in the mana 
of a dairy that the cows should be treated sith 
gentleness, so that they may net be afeaid of 
ing milked or dislike the milker. A cow 
not yield her milk willingly to-one she 
hates, or apprebends ill treatment from. 
cows particularly may have their character 
gentleness and good milkers formed by the 
ner in which they are treated. This truth, ¢ 
much importance to all concerned in a daiap Om 
its products, is well established and iklustpated 
by a communication from Mr. Russel Weadmard 
published in Memoira of the New Y ork board of 
Agriculture, in substance as follows, 

Having formerly kept a large auinber of coms 
I observed many amongst them dried up theis » 
milk so early in the fall that they were nok 
able, while others with the same keepin 
milk plenty until late in the season. . I} 
have often heard my neighbors observe, @y 
some of their cows, though very good in 
fore part of the season, dried up their milk soe 
ly that they were unprofitable, and they 
have to put them off; | accordingly found it exp: 
dient to find out the cause, if possible; ey a 
I brought to mind the way some of my young 
cows had been kept and milked, | ed. 
cause to the milking of them the first | 
they gave milk; and by many experiments git 


- 


Fey 


; 


1 bave found that y cows, the first year they 
gave milk, may be made, with careful milkj 
and good keeping, togive milk almost any 


of time required, say from the first of May 
ne Ayers adiarynee, Fre hice on 
milk late always afier with casafal milking. Bi 
if they are left so dry up their milk each euc- 
ceeding year, if «hey ve a calf every 
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teats,) he was careless and dried 
ices roa 
er 

took ap n me the fol- 
lowing year to milk them myself and give them 
food j, but to no purpose. I could not make 
give milk mach past the time they dried 

I have two cows now that were 


eee 
ty ine first year they had calves, until near 














of their calving again, and have con- 
to give milk as late ever since, if we will 


SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. 
“PMPROVING THE BREEDS oF ANIMALS. 


“By improving of a breed, is to be understood 
the producing swch an alteration in shape or de- 
jon as shall render the animal better fitted 

for the labors he has to perform; better fitted for 
becoming fat ; or for producing milk, wool, eggs, 
feathers, or particular qualities of these. e 
fundamental principle of this amelioration is the 
proper selection of parents. Two theories have 
obtained notice on this subject,the one in favor 
of breeeding from individuals uf the same parent- 
age, called the in and-in system, and the other in 

. favor of breeding from individuals of two differ- 
ent offeprings, called the system of cross-breed- 


That the breed of animals is improved by the 
largest males, is a very general opinion, but this 
opinion is the reverse of the trath, and has done 
considerable mischief. The great object of 

_ ereeding by whatever mode, is the improvement 
of form, and experience has proved, that crossing 
has only improved, in an eminent degree, in those 
idtstances in which the females were larger than 
ta the usual proportion of females to males, and 
that it has generally failed where the males were 





































eeding is, by the late eminent surgeon, Henry 
Cine, who practised it extensively on his own 
pe ae =P . 
' bungs are of the first importance. It is on 
rote pes soundness that the strength and 
of animals principally depends. The 
power of converting a given quantity of food into 
more nourishment than one with smaller lungs; 
and therefore has a greater aptitude to fatten, 
‘The chest, according to its external form and 
indicates the size of the lungs. The form 
of the’ chest should approach.to the figure of a 
cone, having its apex situated between the shoul- 
ders, and its base towards the loins; {ts capacity 
depends on its form more than on the extent of 
its circumference ; for where the chest is equal 
in two animals, one may have much more than an 
elipsis of equal circumference; and in proportion 
as the elipsis from the circle, it contains 
less. A netic ee rere not capacious, 
wee is preps round, 
: pil cavity formed by the junction 
of the bones with the rete A the rump. 
It is essential that the ca 















fort hee young 
} | cavity is smell the life of the mother and her off- 


ably large. (Oully’s Introduction, 
Ge.) ‘The following epitome of the science of P 








with less difficulty. 


are endangered. The size of the pelvis 
gi os indicated by the width of the hips, and 
the breadth of the waist, which is the space be- 
tween the thighs. The breadth of the loins is 
ports Ie in proportion to that of the chest and 
pelvis. t 

The head should be small, by which the birth 
is facilitated. Its smallness affords other advan- 
tages, and generally indicates that the animal is 
a good breed. Horns are useless to domestic 
animals, and they sre often a cause of accidents. 
It is not difficult to breed animals without horns. 
The breeders of horned cattle and horned sheep, 
sustain a loss more sensible than they conceive; 
for it is not the horns alone, but also much bone 
in the skulls of such animals to support the horns, 
for which the butcher pays nothing: and be- 
sides this there is an additional quantity of liga- 
ment and muscle in the neck, which is of small 
value. The skull of a ram with horns, weighed 
five times more than a skull which wos hornlese, 
Both these skulls were taken from sheep of the 
same age, each being four yeors old. The great 
difference in weight depended chiefly on the 
horns, for the lower jaws were nearly equal; one 
weighing seven ounces, and the other six ounces 
and three quarters, which proves that the natural 
size of the head was the same in both, independ- 
ent of the horns and the thickness of the bones 
which support them. In horned animals the 
skull is extremely thick. In a hornless animal 
it is much thinner, especially in that part where 
the horns usually grow. To those who have re- 
flected on the subject it may appear of little con- 
sequence whether sheep and cattle have horns, 
but on a moderate calculation it will be found, 
that the loss in farming stock, and also in dimi- 
nution of animal food, is very considerable, from 
the production of horns and their appendages. A 
mode of breeding which should prevent the pro- 
duction of these would afford » considerable profit 
in an increase of neat wool, and other valuable 
arts. 

The length of the neck should be proportioned 
to the height of the animal, that it may collect its 
food with ease. 

The muscles, and the tendons, which are their 
appendages, should be large; by which an ani- 
mal is enabled to travel with greater facility. 


The bones, when large, are commonly consid- 
ered an indication of strength; but strength does 
not depend on the size of the bones, but on that 
of the muscles. Many animals with large bones 
are weak, their muscles being small. Animals 
that have been imperfectly nourished during their 
ene. have their bones disproportionately large. 

f such deficiency of nourishment orignate from a 
constitutional defect, which is the most frequent 
cause they remain wedk during life. Large 
bones, therefore, generally indicate an imperfec- 
tion in the organs of nutrition. 

To obtain the most approved form, the two 
modes of breeding described as the in-and-in 
and crossing modes have been practised. The 
first: mode may be the better practice, when a 
particular variety-approaches perfection in form; 
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pends. When the male is mach than the 
fect form. For instance, if a well formed 

ram be put to ewes proportionately smaller,. 
lambs will not be so well shaped as their parenis; 


but if'a small ram be put to large ewes, the: 


lambs will be of an improved form. The 


method of improving the form of animals cons 


sists in selecting a well formed female propor. 
tionately larger than the male. The improves 
ment depends on this principle that the power of 
the female to’ supply the offspring with nourish+: 
ment is in proportion to her size, and to the 
power of nourishing herself from the excellence 
of her constitution. The size of the feetusig 
generally in proportion to that of the male pat. 
ent; and therefore, when the female parent ig 
proportionably small the quantity of nourishment 
is deficient, and her offspring has all the dispro 
portions of a starveling. But when the female, 
from her size and good constitution, is more 
than adequate to the nourishment of a fotus of 
a smaller male than herself, the growth must be 
proportionably greater. The larger female has 
also a larger quantity of milk, and her o 


is more abundantly supplied with nourishment - 


after birth. 

Abundant nourishment, is necessary to pro 
duce the most perfect formed animal, from the 
earliest period of its existence until its growth is 
complete. As already observed, the power to 
prepare the greatest quantity of nourishment 


from a given quantity of food, depends princi- ‘ 


pally on the magnitude of the lungs, to which 
the organs of digestion are subservient. To 
obtain animale with large lungs, crossing is the 
most expeditious method ; because well formed 
females may be selected from a large size,to be 
put to a well formed male of a variety ; that is, 
rather smaller. By such a mode of crossing, the 
lungs and heart become proportionately ex 
in consequence of a peculiarity in the-circul 
of the foetus, which causes a larger proportion of 
the blood, under such circwmstances-to be dite 
tributed to the lungs, than to the other parteot 
the body; and as the shape and size. of the chest 
depend upon that of the lungs, hence arises that 
remarkably large chest, which is produced by 
crossing with females that are larger than males. 
The practice, according to this principle of im- 
provement, however, ought to be limited, for it 
may be carried to such an extent, that the bal& 
of the -hody might be so disproportioned to the 
size of the limbs as to prevent the animal from 
moving with sufficient facility. In animal 
where activity is required, this practice show'd 
not be extended so far as in those which are it- 
tended for the food of man. ; 
The characters of animals, or the external sp- 
pearances by which the varieties of the same 
species are distinguished, are observed in the of 
spring ; but those of the male parent more fre- 
quently predominated. Thus in the breeding of 
horned animals there are many varieties of 
and some cattle, which are hornless. If a hora 
ed ram be put to horned ewes, almost all the 
lambs will be hornless; partaking ot the came 
ter of the male more than of the female 
An offspring without horns, or rarely 
horns, might be obtained from the re 
cattle, by crossing with bulls of the Galloway 


offsprings are eens | of an.imper- 
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breed 
pe in which the Devonshire cattle are of- 
re of the good effecis of crossing, may 
ip the improved breeds of horses and 
swine-in England, The great improvement in 
the breed of horses arose from the crossing with 
the diminutive stalliors, Barbe and Arabians; and 
the introduction of Flanders marcs into the coun- 
was the source of improvement in the breed 
cart horses. The form of swine has been 
atly improved, by crossing with the small 
ee, of the bad of breed 

Ezamples of the bad effects of crossing a bree 
are svg numerous, When it became the fash- 
jon in. London to drive large bay horses, the far- 
mers in Yorkshire put their stallions to much 
larger mares than usual, and thus did infinite 
mischief to their breed by producing a race of 
small-chested, long-legged, large-boned, worth- 
less animals. A similar project was adopted in 
Normandy, to enlarge the breed of horses there, 
by the use of the stallions from Holstein; and in 
consequence the best breed of horses in France 
would. have been spoiled, had not the farmers 
discovered their mistake in time, by observing 
the offspring much inferior in form to that of 
their native stallions. Some graziers in the isle 
of Sheppy conceived that they would improve 
their sheep by large Lincoln rams; the produce 
of which, however, was much inferior in the shape 
of the carcass and the quantity of the wool; and 
the flocks were greatly impaired by this attempt 
tc improve them. Attempts to improve the ani- 
mals of a country by any plan of crossing, should 
be made with the greutest caution ; for by a mis- 
taken practice, extensively pursued, irreparable 
mischief may be done. In any country were a 
particular race of animals has continued for cen- 
taries, it may be presurmed that their constitution 
isadapted to the food and climate. 

It may be proper to improve the form of a na- 
live race, but at the same time it may be very in- 
jadious to attempt to enlarge their size; for the 
size of animals is commonly adapted to the soil 
and climate which they inbabit. Where produce 
is nutritive and abundant, the animals are large; 
baying grown proportionally to the quantity of 
food which for generations, they have been ac- 
customed toobtain. Where the produce is scan- 
ty, the animals are small, being proportioned to 
the quantity of food which they were able to 
procure. Of these contrasts, the shéep of Lin- 
colnshire and of Wales are samples. The sheep 
of Lincolnshire would starve on the mountains 
of Wales. 


Crossing the Lreeds of animals may be attend- 
¢d with bad effects in various ways; and that even 
when adopted in the beginning on a good ‘prin- 
ciple; for instance, suppose some larger ewes than 
those of the native breed, were taken to the moun- 
tains of Wales, and put to the rams of that coun- 
tty ; if. these foreign ewes were fed in proportion 
to their size, their lambs would be of an improved 
form, ‘and larger in size than the native animals; 

the males prodaced by this cross, though of 
good form, would be disproportionate in size to 
the native ewes: and, therefore, if permited to mix 
with them, would be producive of a starveling, 


which would. often improve the form of | was 





aies 
from an attempt to increase 





breed. The general mistake in 


arisen 
encounter the laws of nature. 


sive observation, the last is more to 
on than either; ‘it is reasonable,’ Cline continues, 
‘to form this conclusion : it is wrong to enlarge 
a native breed of animals, for in proportion to 
their increase of size, they become worse in 
form, less hardy, and more liable to disease. 
Communications to the B. of Agriculture, Vol. 
V. page 446.] 

“ machine, on anew principle, for raising 
Coals, Water, &c.—* The construction of this 
power is very simple, and its steady operation is 
quite assured. Its chief agent is a pair of wheels, 
or, if necessary, a series, moving with their diam- 
eters in the direction of the weight to be used— 
say the shaft of a mine. Taking the one pair of 
wheels, moving on the same fixed axis, we find 
that from the end of a radius or arm in each a 
chain descends, so as to hang on opposite sides 
of a square passage. To each chain are suspen- 
ded, at different but regular distance quadrangu- 
lar frames, to the upper sides of which strong pro- 
jecting iron arms, moving on the principle of the 
hinge, are attached ; the boxes, or receptacles for 
the weight to be raised, have corresponding edg- 
es on each side. When the wheel above is turn- 
ed, and a single box below is placed in connex- 
ion with the lowest frame, it is caught by its rim, 
and with one revolution of the wheel is sent upas 
high as the frame on the opposite side to that on 
which it is borne ; here it is again caught and sent 
up to the apparatus on the opposite side again; 
and so on, by alternate transmission, it is brought 
to the top of the shaft—the machine being kept 
constantly laden below, and its wheel constantly 
turned above, it follows that at each revolution of 
the wheel a box is delivered ; and thus, in an ex- 
ceedingly short space of time, a vast body of mat- 
ter can be carried up through any depth of shaft. 
[The rising of water is performed by means of 
the same machinery, only buckets with valves in 
the bottom are used instead of boxes.] ‘The ma- 
chine could be most humanely employed, in great 
mines, in quickly sending the workmen up or 
down, to save them from their present tedious and 
tiresome expedients for that purpose.”] 
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reap 
native race of animals ; being a fruitless effort to 


From theory, from practice, and , exten- 


é “ . Me 


Ae 








milk a the-couaal for the t 
ness of the oxen, that they would be edmira 
the aoe of southern agrlonteorinns ° a 
purposes it 
that 4 oxen have been known to p! 
in a day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of 6 miles 
an with an empty woe? ede a 
by addroasi "Tette ma jae to the “editor of r 
nga r ren 
mer and Gardener. i ‘ ee , 
AN AYRSHIRE . 
Bull of the above breed, of well attested pedigree 
is now on sale by the editor of this per. 





Letters on the subject must be post och « 
FOR SALE, |: * 
Syoesinat 200,000 silk-worm a iy 
ress J. A. 8. Patriot Office, Baltimore, Md... 
Sep. 27. 3t. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND. 
SHRUBS FOR SALE, 

At Clairmont Nurseries, near Baltimore. 

THE subscriber hereby informs his customers and 


in the nursery line, except the green - 
plants, are very thrifty and mostly of large size, and 

tent and variety not surpassed by many, if any in Ameri- 
ca. Particularly the Appleand Peach; Ornamental trees 
Roses and other Shrubs. Of the Morus Multicaulis, w 
Italian and other Mulberry Trees, he has got about 100,- 
000; the formér, 2 to 7 foot high, strong : 
with good roots; white Italian, also the same 

height, 1 1-2 to 4 feet—the 2 feet and 11-2 will be 
low, and all other articles on moderate terms. For 

ces and sorts of fruits, ornamental trees, shrub, and 
shrubs, &c. see printed and priced to be’ had 
of the subscriber, gratis. ie bas.nen collection of 
Double Dahlias, now in full bloom, com 

of a quarter of an acre. To see them, and the nurser 





generally, the citizens and others are . 
86 27 ROBERT IR. © 
CAULIF E ED 


| offer sor sale a superior lot of early Cauliflower seed 
for fall sowing, to incuire = enctelenaaay ot Seane Ieee 


of this very desirable ce aay the seed 

in the month of Se in frames and planted in: 

rich well tilled light vol. R. 8 CLAIR, Jr 

aug 30 Light near Pratt-st. whf 
FANCY PIGEONS, 4 sol 

pes editor of the Farmer and Gardener, 


Baltimore, 
ale which be wil. dapas oa the pgs elena fo 
res, $2.50 par ui Carrer, $3 papa Fon 









EEE 
Printed by Sands & Neilson, NV. E. corner of Morites 








ifformed progeny. Thus a cross, which a first 


Charles and Market_siree 












that his stock for sale this séason of all articles a 
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pr reweesesareenerre 
epecegoewererere 
oe eeeervere 


, eeeereeeeorerrree 


ad eebeeeteseersesenerere 
! eee fedevccccecccccese* bushel 
i ee wht fam. 


do. baker’s-++++- 


7 % 

PS EE Meter 
lif o-oo 
De. 


eeeeeeoaeeeoerrrr 
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‘ at ia bbie. 
Gaass Szeps, 





of 


Fare tee! 
: (herds of the north 
oe spammer 
“Pall meadow Oat,-+-+r rere 
_ Herds, or red LOPy eer edorree 


’ dew potted,» > +++ +} 

* _ water rotted, -++++ 
Hoes; am the hoof,..+.---++++++++. 
Blaughtared,..«+e0¥++re 
eet... 
“yofuse, see ereererorereerere 


Oars, Pee H eee eR Tee EeeH Reese 


O0Ibs. 





Psas, red eye, sencsecsereesesese-oihashel. 


Black OVO, oererercccescves 
Ground, «+.+++++- 


Paswa Cuneta Bean,.....- éosee 


WHC HPT ee eee eeereeeeeeere 


te 


ton. 
barrel. 


bushel. 
pound 


4, 


. 
hal 





brown and red,-..- 

‘ine red, 
wrappery, suitable) 

for segars, 
yotlow and red,... 
goed yellow, «++. 
ne yellow, .++++:. 
Seconds, as in quality, s 
¥ eaf, ... 
Wiel resccceersss. 
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Keutucky, o.ssceeeeeee. 


100 Ibs 
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4 
120 
4 50 
0 00 
7 90 


10 00 
8 00 





A SP eRerrerowereeerererTrees 

seed 3 Fal, bc 

RE SID 

Burr eaerd im tbs. & half tbs. 
tn, , 


Carvers, three to six weeks old--.-| 
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12 90 
16 00 
400) 5 00 
5 00| 8 00 
7 00| 14 00 





ts 


| 8 00° 14 00 


Waist, white, .--crrrcecercserees bushel. | mnihics | 2 95 
Red 


¢ DORs eseeccescerers 
ferion, cossesyees 
‘ea ahd | 
fn 4. ip segee 
“ wagon rice, - 
Wagon Faricurs to Piitebusgh,. 
“To Wheeling, . 
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Cows, new mileh, .....- 
Jy teeeveccvccscscetecenes 


Coan Mean, for family use,.»---+- 
Cuor Rysz, 


CaGs,,,-ccccccccres o& 


Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, 
No. 2 


°o. 
Herrings, salted, No.!, 
Mackerel, No. 1, —+e—-No, 2 . 
o. a 
Cod, valted,-sssseccceseeees cwt. 
LARD, covcectcsoccvcceocs eeeeee eee pound. 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. y 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 


U. 8. Bank, eecceccceseparl| VIRGINIA, 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do| Farmers Bank of Virginiatag? 
Other Branches......°+--do| Bank of Virginia,........+-do 
MARYLAND. ‘ranch at Fredericksburg do 
Banke in Baltimore,...--par| Petersburg,...++++.+0++++d0 
Hagerstown,.- ogcecessocts Norfolk,- epebmbiene? Gece 
Frederick, seeeeeeedo| Winchester,.....+- coceces dO 
Westminster, -. Lynchburg, 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do} Danville, 
Do. payable at Easton,...do bank of the Valley,.... 
Salisbury, 5 per ct. dis-| branch at Romney,..... 1 
Cumberland, | Do. Charlestown, .do 
Millington,..-.+-+++- cccoeda|' Do. ; Leesburg, 
DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 2a24 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3a34 
Georgetown, > Banks, 4. New Jersey Kanksgen. lia? 
Alexandria, New York City, 
PENNSYLVANIA. _| New York State,.... 
Philade|phia,..++e+eeeeere 4a| Massachusetts, 
Chambersburg,..--+++ +++ 4a! Connecticut, 
Gettysburg -..- ” New Hampshire;.... 
Pittsburg, 
ork ’ 


Maine, 
OtherPennsylvania Bks.14a2 


Rhode Island 
| North Carolina, 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4 
Do [over 5] 


South Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Michigan Banks, 

Canadian do..«.++. 





New Orleans 





f 





~ MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES, | 
AND GREEN HOUSE PLANTS. | 


THE subscriber, as age''t for the Messrs. Prince and 
Sons of Flushing, N. Y. will receive orders for any of the 
above articles, which will be furnished in good condition 
and with despatch. The Morus Multicaulis, (or Chinese 
Mulberry, ) will be furnished as follows—from 2 to 3 feet 
high at $30 per 100, 3 to 4 feet at $35 per 100, Cuttings 
at $50 per 1000—The genuineness of the variety is gua 
ranteed by Messrs. Prinee and Sons—Also, the White 
Florence Mulberry Trees, which differ from the common 
sort ne entire leaves— price, 3 to 4 feet high, $15 
per 


may sew of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub 
bery, Flower end Green House Plants, Field, Gar 
dem, aod Flower Seed:, with be furnished on very favora- 
ble terms, and of superior quality. 

Orders for the Morus Multicaulis, and indeed for all 
other trees gud shrubbery, should be handed in by the 
15th of October, and the-artieles will be sent according to 
directions, so as to reach their de-tination by 
16th November. ery will receive Prince & 
Sone” printed bitty with and 


4 ee 
, fa - © 


='TWO POINTER PUPS. 7... 





NEWLY JMPORTED. SPANISH JACKS. 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY... 64, 

I am about to receive direct from Spin six JA 

selected by a evmpetent judge acting under the 

of the American 1 at Gibraltar, whose instr 


best that can be procured withuut regard to Fan The 
Spanish certificates that accompany them ibe them 
minntely, repr: senting them ajl as either white 


high. They are also certified to be “able to cover 
and of the niost approved breed for that purpose in 
kingdom.” If on coming to hand they prove, as is 
expected, true to their respective descriptions, they 
be sold fur from $1200 to $1500 each. ‘They will be rea 
dy for delivery here about the middle of Sovember, ‘ 
I have «lso on sale two imported MALTESE JARS) 
each 134 hands high, 10 and !1 years old, and first 
breeders. Price $1000 each. Also several smaller Jacks 
at lower prices, ‘ 

The cabucriber is also agent for the sale of “GR 
PATENT S!RAW CUTTER,” unquestionably the ; 
implement of the kind yet invented. Price at the sto 
$32, and it costs about ¢1 to pack andshipit. A 

| fs apc bs 

Agricultural Agent, No. 5 South Fifth st Philadgtptia 
Philadelphia, Oct. 13th, 1836. oc 3 





FARMER’S REPOSITORY 

No. 36 WW. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. %, 

VF FNHE proprietor avails himselfagain of the commene 
ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 

to his numerous friends and customers for their kind ané 


o | liberal support of his Agricultural Establishment, and 


happy tu say that his ceaseless exertions to accom 

the public, have not been without 4 corresponding oF 
couragement from them, and with lis present Improve 
ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture his Ag 
ricultural Implements much better than formerly, and 
with greater facility,a'd hopes to merit continued patron 
age. He now presents to the public an article new in its 
construction, for grinding corn and cob for feeding hore# 
and stock. 


To those who approve this mode of 
wet this machine is worthy their attention. Also, ria 


lers to be worked by hand orhorse-power. He hasa var 
riety of S raw Cutters; but his own patented Cylindrical 
Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other implement @# 


g | the kind in existence; he has recently made some improve 


ments in their construction, which adds to their cost, and 
for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advanceop” 
the price of the small size:—his prices for them being # 
follows, viz: 
11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pair of 
knives, 
11 “* Permanent Bottom 28, 
13 “* “ “ 43, 
13 “* Reyplving Bottom 45, do do 
15 “ Me. = 50, .do do do 
20 ‘* Large size fitted for horse-power 80, do do 
His variety of pl ughs embraces almost every descrip: 
tion and size that are worthy of notice, from a small 
Plough to the large rail road Plough— Gideon 
Improved Ploughs in all their variety, with cast.aed 
wrought shares; these castings arénow made on his own 
premises, of the best stock and with special care; @ 
of them always on hand to sells. parate from the p! 
when - Ox Scrapers for levelling hills, &e.; 
moa tent Wheat Faos; Fox & Horland’s 
concave Thrashing Machines, large and ize, 
ton Thresting Viaebiaea snd tionary hems 
ines sta 
fer the same; Brown’s vertica) patent Wool Spi 
and Watson's me Zosieg 


Machine, both 
and useful machines for families; Harrows ; ds 
ivatoes 


do 
do 


do e 
“0 
" 





eageh ; 
a 
(OR SALE, 2 bandeome j ‘the one 4 the 
~ other 2 months id ans Saek warth 

pure strain. Thé price of the first camed 

the latter, $5. : oct I © « 

ae 


diree'iom 
to said Agent were to “purchase only proved Jacks, thy 


or - 
from four to eight years old, and from 52 to 5f fds 





